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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS 

By  JUDGE  HUMPHREY 

iHE  City  of  Springfield  gave  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world  one  of  the  chief  characters 
in  history. 

Save  this  alone,  we  claim  no  other  distinction. 

Fifty  years  ago  today,  Mr.  Lincoln  passed  out 
from  our  gates  and  before  he  was  ready  to  return 
to  us  he  became  an  inheritance  of  the  ages. 

Let  me  say  to  our  distinguished  guests,  the  great 
majority  of  the  close  intimate  associates  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, during  the  years  he  lived  in  Springfield,  have 
passed  to  their  final  reward :  Hardin  and  Calhoun 
and  Logan,  Baker,  Broderick,  McDougal,  Fergu- 
son and  Lippincott  of  Pacific  Coast  fame ;  Stuart 
and  the  Edwardses,  Butler,  Dubois  and  Hatch  and 
the  Mathenys,  James  N.  Brown,  Yates,  Palmer, 
Conkling,  Herndon,  Hay  and  McClernand  are 
with  us  only  in  memory. 

But,  sirs,  we  sit  tonight  in  company  with  a  brief 
remnant  of  that  illustrious  band. 
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ONE  is  absent,  one  who  would  be  here 
but  for  failing  health.  Senator  Cullom 
knew  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  varied  relations 
of  social  life,  the  legal  profession  and  in 
his  public  work,  and  was  the  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  this  district  while 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  President.  We  miss  Sena- 
tor Cullom  tonight  ... 
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.  .  .  but  here  is  Mr.  Thayer,  now  in  his 
ninety-sixth  year,  who  was  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Cooper 
Institute  speech  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  and  here  is  Doctor  Jayne,  selected  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  a  territory  now  constituting  four  States 
of  the  Union  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  and  here  is  Mr.  Bunn,  one  of  his 
clearest  friends — perhaps  the  first  man  rec- 
ognized by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  an  official 
appointment  after  the  formation  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  not  to  mention  Doc- 
tor Pasfield,  Mr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Ridgely, 
and  Mr.  Conkling  and  Dr.  Converse, 
and  some  others.  In  the  evening  of  their 
lives,  revered  and  honored  by  their  neigh- 
bors, these  men  can  tell  the  story  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  with  an  eloquence  more  sublime 
than  ours. 
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JUDGE  HUMPHREY  INTRODUCING  THE 
PRESIDENT: 

THE  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  honors 
us  with  his  presence  tonight.  This  Chief 
Executive  illustrates  some  Lincoln  traits. 
He  knows  how  to  wait  and  hold  his  purpose  until 
the  result  is  achieved.  He  keeps  his  head  when 
some  about  us  seem  to  be  losing  theirs.  He  is  un- 
disturbed by  blame  and  is  not  delirious  at  praise, 
and  he  has  faith  that  the  people  will  exercise  the 
working  wisdom  so  necessary  in  representative 
government — that  faith  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
great  actions. 

Not  because  of  anything  we  have  done,  or  may 
do,  does  he  come  to  us  tonight,  but  standing  with 
adamantine  firmness  on  the  sure  foundations  of  the 
Constitution,  yielding  a  willing  obedience  to  the 
restraints  of  the  law  and  realizing  that  power  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  knowledge  how  to  use  it, 
comes  this  wise,  sane,  silent,  patient  President  to 
pay  his  tribute  of  devotion  to,  and  gather  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  from,  the  character  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  shrine  to  which  American  Presidents 
in  all  succeeding  ages  may  safely  come.  Q  Gentle- 
men and  guests  of  the  Association,  the  President! 
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ADDRESS    OF    PRESIDENT    TAFT 

Gentlemen  of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Association  and 
my  Fellow  Guests  : 

1  CONSIDER  it  a  great  opportunity  to  be  pres- 
ent as  the  guest  of  this  Association  in  the  city 
that  knew  Lincoln  intimately  and  to  which  the 
fragrance  of  his  personal  memory  gives  intense 
local  interest.  Contemporary  judgment  of  men 
conspicuous  in  public  life,  or  in  art,  or  in  litera- 
ture, necessarily  lacks  a  sense  of  proportion,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  winnowing  effect  of  time  has 
removed  the  commonplace  figures  of  the  drama  in 
which  the  great  man  played  the  leading  part,  and 
until  distance  has  obscured  the  unessential  and 
superficial  details  of  his  personality,  that  the 
remarkable  features  of  his  character  stand  out,  and 
across  the  centuries  raise  him  in  history  above  the 
dead  level  of  his  contemporaries. 

Lincoln  came  up  from  the  soil.  He  was  one  of 
the  plain  people ;  he  lived  and  dressed  and  ate  and 
spoke  as  they  did,  and  in  early  life  seemed  to  have 
some  of  the  defects  and  failings  that  they  had.  His 
superficial  exterior  was  rough  and  apparently  unre- 
fined. He  had  ambitions  as  other  men.  He  used 
and  cultivated  the  art  of  politics  as  they  did,  and 
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it  was  difficult  for  those  who  knew  him  and  who 
came  close  to  him  to  realize  the  greatness  of  his 
character  and  intellect  and  the  other  exceptional 
qualities  that  differentiated  him  from  his  fellows. 

Those  traits  in  him  which  now  place  him  with 
Washington,  and  with  Washington  alone,  did  not 
make  themselves  clearly  manifest  and  were  not  fully 
developed  until  the  trials  of  the  four  years  of  our 
awful  Civil  War.  In  that  supreme  test  he  threw  off 
such  dross  as  his  early  life  may  have  shown,  and 
the  gold  of  his  great  character  and  intellect  shone 
forth  in  its  purity. 

Lincoln  had  been  a  farmer.  He  had  lived  in  the 
humblest  home  on  a  farm ;  had  visited  New  Orleans 
on  a  flatboat;  had  conducted  a  country  store  and 
educated  himself;  had  studied  law  and  practised 
it;  had  been  in  the  Legislature;  had  been  once  in 
Congress;  and  had  lived  all  the  time  the  life  of  the 
plain  people.  He  had  taken  part  in  the  greatest  debate 
of  the  last  or  any  other  century  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, had  been  defeated  for  the  Senate,  which  was 
the  immediate  prize  of  the  contest,  and  then,  with- 
out any  executive  or  administrative  experience 
whatever,  was  thrust  into  an  office  requiring,  in  the 
successful  discharge  of  its  duties,  the  highest  abil- 
ity in  selecting  subordinates;  the  keenest  political 
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sense  and  shrewdness,  in  order  to  secure  unity  of 
support  in  the  loyal  States;  a  familiarity  with  mili- 
tary strategy  and  with  the  organization  of  military 
resources,  and  a  patience  and  a  long-suffering  kind- 
ness that  has  no  superior  that  I  know  of  save  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Lincoln's  intellectual  honesty  and  his  sympa- 
thetic, human  heart  were  his  two  great  and  high- 
est attributes,  because  from  them  flowed  all  his 
other  qualities.  From  boyhood  he  had  trained  his 
reasoning  faculty ;  from  boyhood  he  had  practised 
simplicity  of  style  and  direct  statement.  His  words 
were  short  and  Anglo-Saxon  in  derivation,  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  sentences  harmonized  with  the 
lucidity  and  clearness  of  his  thought.  No  one  could 
be  severer  with  another  than  he  was  with  himself 
in  reasoning  to  a  conclusion.  He  made  no  argu- 
ment and  stated  no  proposition  until  he  had 
worked  it  out  pro  and  con  in  his  own  mind,  and 
what  he  wrote  or  spoke  had  a  most  convincing  qual- 
ity. He  was  introspective  and  was  severe  in  his  self- 
judgment.  His  readers  or  hearers  saw  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  subjects  no  disposition  to  keep  out  of 
sight  any  formidable  obstruction  in  the  flow  of  rea- 
soning to  his  conclusion.  He  hunted  for  opposing 
arguments  and  stated  them  with  even  more  force 
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than  did  his  opponents  before  he  demolished  them. 
He  captivated  his  audience  with  his  fairness,  and 
with  simple  words  led  them  along  the  path  he  had 
led  himself  in  finding  the  truth. 

I  can  not  pass  this  distinguishing  and  most 
remarkable  trait  in  his  character  without  saying 
that  in  my  opinion  Lincoln  would  have  made  as 
great  a  Chief  Justice  as  he  made  a  President.  But  in 
the  crisis  in  the  Nation's  history  through  which  he 
lived,  the  quality  was  more  necessary  even  in  the 
executive  than  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

His  style  was  not  only  suited  to  the  clearness 
of  his  thought,  but  it  was  Biblical  in  its  force,  and 
when  his  whole  nature  was  roused,  as  in  his  sec- 
ond inaugural  address,  it  was  as  exalted  as  that  of 
the  Psalmist  or  one  of  the  Prophets.  This  disposi- 
tion to  search  himself,  this  judicial  attitude  on 
every  matter,  gave  him  clearness  of  perception,  and 
enabled  him  to  judge  other  men  and  their  proba- 
ble actions  with  the  certainty  of  a  seer.  His  power 
of  observation  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
common  man,  and  the  practise  of  putting  himself 
in  another's  place,  gave  him  the  so-called  common 
sense  and  shrewdness  in  reading  human  nature  for 
which  he  was  noted. 
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He  cherished  no  resentments.  He  was  meek 
and  lowly  in  weighing  his  qualifications  to  meet 
the  problems  set  before  him  by  the  war,  and  he 
was  patient  beyond  belief  with  the  men  whom  he 
thought  to  be  the  necessary  instruments  in  accom- 
plishing the  Nation's  good.  He  had  a  simple  dig- 
nity as  President  quite  equal  to  the  needs  of  the 
office,  but  he  sank  personal  vanity  and  repressed 
his  natural  indignation  at  studied  insults  of  his  sub- 
ordinates when  it  seemed  wise  to  do  so  in  his  coun- 
try's interest.  The  trials  he  had  with  Seward,  and 
Chase,  and  Stanton,  and  Fremont,  and  McClellan, 
and  with  the  extreme  abolitionists,  no  one  can  real- 
ize until  he  reads  the  contemporaneous  corre- 
spondence of  Lincoln  and  notes  how  everything 
that  Lincoln  said  and  did  and  refrained  from  say- 
ing was  actuated  by  the  purest  patriotic  motives 
and  a  desire  to  bring  a  united  country  to  peace. 

Lincoln  had  to  go  down  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  popular  denunciation  and  popular 
distrust.  He  had  to  bear  the  bitterest  ridicule,  the 
most  contemptuous  criticism,  and  accusations  of 
the  meanest  motives.  He  had  to  see  small  dema- 
gogues exalted  in  the  popular  mind  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  standing  and  of  his  own  reputation.  For 
months  and  years  he  had  to  strengthen  himself 
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with  the  thought  that  he  alone  understood  the 
problems  that  he  was  working  out;  that  he  alone 
had  the  necessary  clearness  of  vision  to  see  far 
beyond  the  present  and  secure  the  Nation^s  salva- 
tion at  the  expense  of  popular  misunderstanding 
and  partisan  attack.  But,  fortunately,  he  lived 
through  these  trials,  and  his  martyr's  death  did 
not  come  until  after  the  people  knew  of  his 
patience,  his  sacrifice,  his  great  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind,  his  patriotism,  and  his  far-sighted  states- 
manship. And  the  generations  that  have  followed 
and  will  follow  him,  even  those  whose  ancestors 
were  in  conflict  with  him,  will  give  him  a  higher 
and  higher  place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  count  it  great  good  fortune  which  brings  me 
here  to  this  home  of  Lincoln  to  meet  men  now 
venerable  who  knew  him  as  neighbor  and  friend 
during  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  I  doubt  not  as 
the  time  has  passed,  they,  too,  have  experienced  a 
change  in  their  estimate  of  the  man.  He  was  too 
great  a  man  to  be  properly  measured  in  the  near- 
ness of  social  intercourse  and  the  comradeship  of 
neighbors. 

Fifty  years  ago  today  he  set  out  from  Spring- 
field and  delivered  that  simple  but  eloquent  fare- 
well in  which  he  intimated  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
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he  ever  might  again  be  permitted  to  return,  but 
expressed  his  great  confidence  that  with  the  aid  of 
God  he  would  be  permitted  to  solve  the  awful  and 
tremendous  problems  that  faced  him. 

My  last  official  act  before  leaving  Washington 
was  to  sign  a  bill  appointing  a  permanent  commis- 
sion of  the  Chief  Executive,  three  Members  from 
the  House,  and  three  Members  from  the  Senate,  to 
determine  a  proper  memorial  in  Washington  to  the 
memory  of  Lincoln,  and  to  expend  Two  Million 
Dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  passage  of  this  bill  is 
largely  due  to  your  distinguished  and  venerable 
Senator  Cullom,  the  personal  friend  of  Lincoln, 
whose  necessary  absence  this  evening  we  all 
deplore.  I  sincerely  hope  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
present  National  Art  Commission  and  inspired  by 
the  zeal  that  love  of  Lincoln's  memory  prompts  in 
every  heart,  the  commission  shall  find  an  appro- 
priate national  expression  of  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  the  country  toward  her  greatest  son. 
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JUDGE  HUMPHREY  INTRODUCING  MR. 
LITTLETON: 

y4  FEW  years  ago  a  brilliant  son  of  the  South- 
/jk  land  was  transplanted  to  the  great  State  of 
Jl  ]m.  New  York.  By  innate  ability,  he  has  in  a 
brief  space  won  for  himself  a  position  of  much  dis- 
tinction in  the  legal  profession.  The  people  of  his 
district  observed  his  rare  powers  and  by  their  voice 
he  will,  on  the  Fourth  of  March,  assume  a  place 
of  added  distinction  in  the  National  Congress.  His 
previous  successes,  his  talents,  his  industry  and  the 
promise  of  long  years  which  lie  before  him  justify 
the  hope  that  he  is  entering  upon  a  career  of 
increased  usefulness  to  his  country. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  present  the  law- 
yer and  the  orator,  the  Honorable  Martin  W.  Lit- 
tleton, of  New  York : 
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MR.  LITTLETON'S  ADDRESS 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr,  President,  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Lincoln  Association: 

THE  two  great  characters  in  American  his- 
tory finally  secure  in  their  fame  are  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln.  Washington  lived  and 
gave  his  toil  to  human  kind  in  simple  times;  a  sol- 
dier, he  drew  his  sword  to  save  to  all  the  world  a 
virgin  republic;  a  statesman,  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
to  measure  the  meaning  of  a  people  bound  to  be 
free;  a  rich  man,  he  used  his  wealth  to  preserve 
the  country  from  which  it  came.  His  triumphs  on 
the  field  of  battle  do  not  rest  upon  the  ruin  of 
unworthy  foes.  They  are  built  upon  the  prostrate 
prowess  of  England's  unquestioned  valor.  The 
armies  under  his  command  did  not  march  over 
conquered  countries  as  an  example  of  force.  They 
gave  up  their  lives  in  full  sight  of  their  homes  as 
a  sacrifice  to  Liberty.  His  courage  did  not  have  for 
stimulus  the  plaudits  of  a  world  committed  to  a 
policy  of  aggression ;  it  rested  upon  a  conscience 
entrusted  with  the  destiny  of  a  country  intent  upon 
liberty  and  peace.  The  story  of  his  heroism  did  not 
speed  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  around  the 
world  and  dwell  upon  the  lips  of  men.  It  was  never 
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fully  told  until  commerce  carried  it  away  under  its 
whitening  sails;  until  railroads  thundered  it  out 
across  the  plains;  until  factories  shouted  it  from 
New  England's  hills;  until  harvests  whispered  it 
into  the  valleys  of  the  South. 

The  final  victories  of  his  faithful  armies  did  not 
raise  him  up  as  the  embodiment  of  undisputed 
force ;  it  reared  instead  the  fabrics  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment into  whose  every  branch  he  infused  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  liberty. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  may  make  the  seas  to 
frown  with  formidable  navies;  they  may  make  the 
earth  tremble  with  the  endless  procession  of  their 
armies.  The  pageantry  of  modern  warfare  may 
dazzle  mankind  with  increasing  splendor;  but  we 
of  America  should  never  forget  that  the  most  pow- 
erful fleet  that  rides  upon  the  seas,  and  the  most 
invincible  army  that  marches  over  the  land,  are  but 
drift  and  numbers  compared  with  the  unyielding 
spirit  of  a  people  who  love  their  country. 

In  civil  life  he  moved  with  measured  strength 
toward  the  sanest  end;  he  worked  with  poise  and 
balance  for  the  surest  point;  he  wrought  with  the 
finest  faith  in  enduring  things.  He  did  not  wither 
up  in  the  company  of  the  conservative ;  he  did  not 
run  away  in  harness  with  the  radical;  he  did  not 
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disturb  the  public  mind  by  teaching  it  to  want;  he 
did  not  disappoint  the  world  with  promises  of 
things  that  it  should  not  have ;  he  was  honest  with- 
out being  excited  about  it;  he  was  industrious 
without  having  the  strokes  recorded ;  he  was  patri- 
otic without  overtalking;  he  had  the  power  of  a 
trusted  ruler,  and  used  it  as  the  humblest  citizen. 

Thus,  the  strongest  thing  about  the  character  of 
the  two  greatest  men  in  American  history  is  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  surrender  to  the  passion  of 
the  time.  Washington  withstood  the  French  radi- 
calism of  Jefferson  and  the  British  conservatism  of 
Hamilton.  He  invited  each  of  them  into  his  cabi- 
net; he  refused  to  allow  either  of  them  to  dictate 
his  policy.  His  enemies  could  not  terrify  him  by 
assault;  his  friends  could  not  deceive  him  with  flat- 
tery. In  this  respect  he  resembled  in  marked  degree 
the  splendid  character  of  Lincoln,  and  since  their 
birthdays  each  fall  within  this  month,  we  are  called 
upon  to  contemplate  their  characters  so  close 
together,  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  pay  a  passing 
tribute  to  Washington. 

With  Lincoln  the  single  light  that  led  his  feet 
along  the  hard  highway  of  life  was  justice ;  the  sin- 
gle thought  that  throbbed  his  brain  to  sleep  at 
night  was  justice ;  the  single  prayer,  that  put  in 
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whispered  words  the  might  and  meaning  of  his 
soul,  was  justice ;  the  single  impulse  that  lingered 
in  a  heart  already  wrung  by  a  Nation's  grief  was 
justice ;  in  every  word  that  fell  from  him  in  touch- 
ing speech  there  was  the  sad  and  sober  spirit  of 
justice.  In  every  line  of  chastest  literature  that 
spelled  his  spirit  out  in  words,  there  was  the  quiet 
solemn  plea  for  justice.  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
was  made  the  test  of  the  Nation's  life.  Coming  with 
a  cloud  not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  the  storm 
had  grown  until  the  country  groped  in  settled 
night.  The  only  light  that  reached  to  the  far  South 
and  the  distant  North,  that  penetrated  the  remote 
West,  that  struck  into  the  East,  was  this  pillar  of 
patriotic  fire  transfiguring  the  raw  and  rugged 
frame  of  Lincoln.  He  sat  upon  the  storm  when 
the  Nation  shook  with  passion.  He  calmly  looked 
into  the  dark  when  the  continent  trembled  with 
rage  and  resentment. 

He  turned  to  New  England  for  help  and  had 
his  gentle  spirit  stung  to  silence  by  the  honest  zeal 
and  unjust  reproach  of  Phillips.  He  turned  to  New 
York  and  the  North  for  help,  and  the  appeal  was 
lost  in  the  neglect  and  noise  of  the  market-place. 
He  turned  to  the  West  for  help,  and  found  the 
straggling  soldiery  ready  to  do  indifferent  service. 
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He  turned  to  the  South  to  behold  the  combined 
strength  of  brain  and  blood  marching  to  the  music 
of  disunion.  The  press  at  the  outset  had  thrown 
its  accustomed  "  fit "  and  then  filled  up  with  doubt. 
The  pulpit,  free  from  practical  restraints,  went  to 
the  very  edge  of  madness  and  railed  because  Lin- 
coln would  not  follow.  Politicians  run  away  in 
humiliating  haste  and  took  their  stand  just  out  of 
reach  of  either  side  and  close  enough  to  claim 
identity  with  either.  Treason,  wrong,  injustice, 
crime,  graft,  a  thousand  wrongs  in  system  and  in 
single,  added  to  the  burden  of  this  melancholy 
spirit.  Silently,  as  the  soul  of  the  just  makes  war 
on  sin;  silently,  as  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  with- 
stands the  spite  of  wrong;  silently,  as  the  heart  of 
the  truly  brave  resists  the  assault  of  the  coward, 
this  prince  of  patience  and  of  peace  endured  the 
calumny  of  the  country  he  died  to  save. 

In  all  the  ruin  that  fell  about  our  country's 
path ;  in  all  the  wrong  that  sought  to  wreck  our 
country's  growth ;  in  all  the  curses  that  fell  upon 
his  humble  spirit  from  unworthy  lips ;  in  all  the 
intrigue  of  erstwhile  friends ;  in  all  the  darkness 
of  despair,  and  in  all  the  noise  of  catastrophe,  there 
was  not  enough  to  force  from  his  gentle  lips  a 
word  of  accusation  or  blame.  Search  the  lucid  lit- 
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erature  of  his  pen  and  not  one  word  meant  for  the 
ruin  of  his  fellow-men ;  recall  the  homely  wisdom 
of  his  spoken  words  and  not  one  thought  designed 
to  break  the  character  and  wound  the  spirit  of  his 
brother  creature.  He  rose  from  the  raw  earth  to 
the  clear  sky,  but  nowhere  on  that  awful  journey 
did  he  put  his  foot  upon  a  human  being.  He  moved 
as  a  silent,  solemn  force  from  the  shadow  of  the 
woods  until  his  form  was  imaged  in  the  soul  of 
civilization;  but  nowhere  on  the  way  is  there  a  scar 
upon  his  fellow-man.  He  came  as  a  prophet  out  of 
the  unreadable  obscurity  of  the  forest;  but  as  we 
listen  down  the  years  that  tell  the  story  of  his 
coming,  we  can  not  hear  a  single  voice  crying  out 
from  pain  which  he  inflicted. 

Lincoln  blazed  the  way  from  the  cabin  to  the 
crown.  Working  away  in  the  silence  of  the  woods 
he  heard  the  murmur  of  a  storm;  toiling  in  the 
forest  of  flashing  leaf  and  armored  oak  he  heard 
Lexington  calling  unto  Sumter,  Valley  Forge  cry- 
ing unto  Gettysburg,  and  Yorktown  shouting  unto 
Appomattox.  Lingering  before  the  dying  fires  in 
a  humble  hut,  he  saw  with  sorrowful  heart  the 
blazing  camps  in  Virginia,  and  felt  the  awful  still- 
ness of  slumbering  armies.  Beneath  it  all  he  saw 
the  strained  muscles  of  the  slave,  the  broken  spirit 
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of  the  serf,  and  the  bondage  of  immortal  souls,  and 
beyond  it  all,  looking  through  the  tears  that  broke 
from  a  beating  heart,  he  saw  the  widow  by  the 
empty  chair,  the  aged  father's  fruitless  vigil  at 
the  gate,  the  daughter's  dreary  watch  beside  the 
door,  and  the  son's  solemn  step  from  boyhood  to 
old  age.  And  behind  this  picture  he  saw  the  lonely 
family  altar  upon  which  was  oflered  the  incense 
of  tears  coming  from  billions  of  broken  hearts; 
and  looking  still  beyond  he  saw  the  battlefields 
where  silent  slabs  told  of  the  death  of  those  who 
died  in  deathless  valor.  He  saw  the  desolated  earth, 
where  golden  grain  no  more  broke  from  the  rich, 
resourceful  soil,  where  the  bannered  wheat  no 
longer  rose  from  the  productive  earth.  He  saw  the 
South  with  its  smoking  chimneys,  its  deserted 
hearthstones,  its  maimed  and  wounded  trudging 
with  bowed  heads  and  bent  forms  back  to  their 
homes,  there  to  want  and  to  waste  and  to  struggle 
and  to  build  up  again.  He  saw  the  North  recover 
'  itself  from  the  awful  shock  of  arms,  and  start  anew 
to  unite  the  arteries  of  commerce  that  had  been 
cut  by  the  cruel  sword  of  war,  and  as  a  last  act  of 
his  sacrificial  life,  he  dashed  the  awful  cup  of 
brother  blood  from  the  lustful  lips  of  war  and  shat- 
tered ihe  cannon's  roar  into  nameless  notes  of  song. 
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^niteb  States?  Senate 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

February  ii,  191 1 
HONORABLE  J.  OTIS  HUMPHREY 

Prendent  Lincoln  Centennial  Association 
Springfield,  Illinois 
My  Dear  Judge  Humphrey: 

The  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  second  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  be  held  in  the  City  of 
Springfield,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Asso- 
ciation, is  a  matter  in  which  I  take  deep  personal  interest,  and 
it  is  with  keen  regret  that  I  write  to  say,  I  will  be  unable  to  be 
present.  My  health  is  improving  and  I  fear  to  jeopardize  it  by 
taking  so  long  a  trip  during  the  middle  of  the  Winter.  Under 
other  circumstances,  it  w^ould  be  my  duty,  as  it  would  be  a 
pleasure,  to  welcome  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  my 
home  city.  He  did  our  State  and  city  a  great  honor  by  accepting, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  the  invitation  extended  to  him  by  you  and 
me  to  visit  Springfield  and  deliver  an  address  at  your  annual 
banquet. 

As  the  days  and  years  pass  by  and  an  enlightened  humanity 
studies  and  comprehends  the  real  greatness  and  simplicity  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  becomes  nearer  and  dearer  to  all.  No  weak 
compliment  of  words  can  add  to  his  renown,  nor  will  any  petty 
criticism  detract  from  the  glory  which  has  crowned  his  memory. 
The  passing  of  time  has  only  added  brightness  to  his  character. 
The  antagonisms  of  bitter  war  have  left  no  shade  upon  his  name, 
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and  the  hatred  which  for  a  brief  time  spent  itself  in  harmless 
words  has  turned  to  reverence  and  love. 

Had  he  lived  until  this  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he  would  be 
one  hundred  and  two  years  of  age.  Less  than  forty-six  years 
ago,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  he  was  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation,  guiding  and  controlling  it  in  its  great  struggle  for  national 
existence.  Such  a  vast  accumulation  of  history  has  been  com- 
pressed into  those  years,  and  such  a  wonderful  panorama  has 
passed  before  us  in  that  comparatively  brief  time,  that  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  Lincoln  as  of  the  long  ago,  as  almost  a  contem- 
porary of  Washington,  and  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers.  The 
immensity  of  the  history  which  has  been  crowded  into  those  for- 
ty-six years  has  distorted  our  mental  vision  as  ordinary  objects 
are  sometimes  distorted  by  refraction.  Yet  when  we  reflect,  the 
distortion  disappears,  but  the  wonder  still  remains.  The  years 
during  which  the  deeds  of  Lincoln  have  been  a  memory  to  us, 
do  not  carry  us  back  to  the  early  days  of  our  country.  They  do 
not  carry  us  back  even  to  the  time  of  Jackson,  Webster,  Clay  or 
Calhoun,  yet  the  sacred  halo  of  patriotic  veneration  invests  as 
completely  the  name  of  Lincoln  as  of  Washington.  It  seems 
almost  a  dream  to  me  that  I  can  recall  many  personal  memories 
of  the  martyred  patriot.  It  seems  almost  a  vision  of  the  unsub- 
stantial imagination  when  I  think  I  have  known  and  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  one  immortal  genius  of  the  century.  He  was 
the  very  impersonation  of  humanity  whose  stature  was  above 
and  beyond  all  others. 

I  have  sometimes  felt  that  I  have  failed  to  do  my  duty  in 
allowing  all  these  years  to  come  and  go  since  the  death  of  the 
great  President  without  carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
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erection  of  a  great  memorial  in  his  memory  in  the  capital  city 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  fully  determined  that  I  shall,  before 
retiring  from  the  Senate,  see  to  it  that  substantial  progress  is 
made  toward  the  erection  in  the  City  of  Washington  of  the  great- 
est monument  or  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  can  be  conceived  by  the  brain  and  genius  of  man.  To  that 
end,  I  prepared,  introduced,  and  had  passed  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  commission  to  select  a  site  and  design  for  such 
a  memorial  or  monument,  to  cost  not  more  than  two  million  dol- 
lars for  the  purpose  of  securing  plans  and  designs. 

Your  honored  guest  of  this  evening,  the  Honorable  William 
H.  Taft,  I  named  as  the  first  man  on  the  commission.  I  did  this 
because  I  have  always  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  President 
Taft.  I  knew  him  as  Solicitor  General;  I  knew  him  as  Governor 
of  the  Philippines,  and  I  knew  him  as  Secretary  of  War,  and 
was  more  than  delighted  when  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to 
the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  which  position 
he  has  filled  with  great  credit  and  honor  to  the  party  which 
nominated  him  and  the  people  who  elected  him.  He  was  not 
named  on  the  commission  ex-ofiicio,  on  account  of  the  great 
office  he  holds,  but  was  named  personally  and  will  serve  on  the 
commission  until  the  monument  or  memorial  is  finally  completed. 

Hoping  your  celebration  this  year  will  prove  as  great  if  not 
a  greater  success  than  the  one  you  had  two  years  ago,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  M.  CuUom 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

January  30,  191 1 
DEAR  JUDGE  HUMPHREY: 

I  am  very  glad  to  receive,  through  your  kindness,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  celebration  on  the  Eleventh  of  February,  which 
is  certainly  very  handsomely  gotten  up,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  in  it  the  photographs  of  Senator  Cullom,  Mr.  Bunn,  Dr. 
Jayne  and  Mr.  Thayer,  all  of  whom,  of  course,  I  remember 
from  my  boyhood. 

I  am  also  glad  to  know  that  you  are  assured  of  having  two 
such  speakers  at  the  coming  celebration  on  February  Eleventh 
as  President  Taft  and  Mr.  Littleton.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Mr.  Littleton  very  well,  and  I  can  not  imagine  your  being 
able  to  select  a  more  brilliant  representative  of  the  South.  When 
you  meet  him  you  will  find  too  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  men. 

The  President  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  make  the  trip 
in  his  car,  and  it  was  with  regret  that  1  can  not  express,  that  I 
had  to  tell  him,  that  1  am  not  able  to  make  the  trip  at  all.  My 
health  is  steadily  improving,  but  my  medical  adviser  tells  me 
that  I  must,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  refrain  not  only 
from  attending  to  business,  but  from  doing  anything  that  would 
take  me  out  of  a  very  quiet  life.  As  I  said  to  the  President,  I 
am  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  can  not  be  with  you, 
for  I  enjoyed  so  much  the  celebration  which  was  so  splendidly 
given  at  Springfield  two  years  ago.  Believe  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Honorable  J.  Otis  Humphrey  Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Springfield,  Illinois 
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Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

February  2,  191 1 
HONORABLE  J.  OTIS  HUMPHREY 

President  Lincoln   Centennial  Association 
Springfield,  Illinois 
My  Dear  Judge  Humphrey: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  30th,  containing 
your  courteous  invitation  to  attend  the  celebration  and  banquet 
to  be  given  by  your  Association  at  Springfield  on  the  one  hun- 
dred and  second  anniversary  of  President  Lincoln's  birthday; 
and  while  I  fully  appreciate  the  courtesy,  the  proper  care  of  my 
health  makes  my  acceptance  impossible.  I  must  avoid  travel 
because  it  tends  to  bring  on  my  old  trouble,  so  I  stay  at  home 
a  great  deal  of  the  time. 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  there  and  meet 
again  the  many  old  personal  friends  who  will  be  in   attendance. 

I  well  remember  the  impressive  funeral  obsequies  of  the  dead 
President  at  Springfield  in  1865.  I  was  at  the  time  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  under  orders  from  Wash- 
ington attended  the  funeral  with  my  staff,  and  had  the  honor  of 
commanding  the  military  forces  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

Truly  and  respectfully, 

Grenville  M.  Dodge 
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John  M.  Rapp 

E.  W.  Ball 
R.  S.  Jones 

F.  B.  Roos 

W.  T.  Rawleigh 
Martin  J.  Dillon 
William  P.  Holady 
S.  O.  Smith 
William  R  Lewis 
Charles  L.  Scott 

Homer  J.  Tice 
Harry  Taylor 
J.  H.  Vickers 
J.  J.  O'Rourke 
L.  S.  Turner 

H.  C.  Latham 
John  Sheller 
F.  A.  Smith 

J.  J.  Reeve 
John  R.  Robertson 
Andrew  Russell 
Miller  Weir 
Thomas  Worthington 

L.  L.  Baird 

W.  W^  Smith 
Thomas  Stevenson 


Len  Small 
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Kent 

Kewanee 

William  J.  McGuire 

LaHarpe 

Lake  Forest 

Lanesville 
J.  P.  Kent 
H.  C.  Whittemore 

Lewistown 

Lincoln 

Logan  Anderson 

F.  D.  Hoblit 

P.  E.  Kuhl 

Litchfield 

lockport 

Louisville 

McLeansboro 

Macomb 

Marengo 

Marshall 

Mattoon 

Mechanicsburg 

ISIlLTON 
MiNONK 

Moline 

MORO 

Morris 

Israel  Dudgeon 
Loren  B.  Sackett 

Morrison 
A.  N.  Abbott 

MORRISONVILLE 

Mound  CiTi' 
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R.  R.  Thompson 

John  Robert  ]Moore 
I.  N.  Martin 
J.  E.  Anderson 

H.  M.  Whittemore 

M.  P.  Rice 

Frederick  W.  Longan 
Edward  C.  Perkins 

J.  Carl  Dodds 
James  H.  Alexander 
J.  M.  Tanner 
El  wood  Barker 
Alfred  Bayliss 
Ed  D.  Shurtleff 
William  T.  Hollenbeck 
Edward  Poorman 
W.  S.  BuUard 
C.  E.  BoHn 
J.  Kerrick 
J.  B.  Oakleaf 
Norman  G.  Flagg 

William  L.  Sackett 


John  H.  Gray 
W.  H.  Harp 
Hall  Whiteaker 
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Mt.  Sterling 
Mt.  Vernon 

New  Baden 

New  Berlin 

B.  W,  Brown 
J.  Brown  Hitt 

Newman 
Scott  Burgett 

Normal 

David  Felmley 

Oak  Park 

Ottawa 

Pana 
A.  H.  McTaggart 

Paris 

P.  N.  Cooley 

Pawnee 

Edward  Baxter 
Frank  Morrell 

Pekin 

L.  J.  Albertsen 
U.  J.  Albertsen 

Peoria 

Mark  Batchelder 
R.  O.  Becker 

D.  H.  Bethard 

C.  F.  Black 
W.  F.  Bryan 
Lucas  S.  Butts 
R.  S.  Carver 
R.  D.  Clarke 

E.  C.  Coffey 
E.  A.  Cole 

W.  J.  Conzelman 
Ira  J.  Covey 


Walter  I.  Manny 
W.  Duff  Piercy 
Fred  J.  Koch 

G.  G.  Huffaker 


W.  M.  Young 


R.  N.  McCauley 
George  A.  Miller 
William  M.  Scanlan 

T.  F.  Russell 

Charles  P.  Hitch 

Thomas  A.  Shepherd 

H.  G.  Hergett 


H.  W,  Danforth 
J.  M.  Elliott 
W.  L.  Elwood 
Winslow  Evans 

D.  J.  Forbes 
H.  C.  Fuller 
Thomas  N.  Gorman 

E.  U.  Henry 
Paul  Herschel 
C.  S.  Hughes 
J.  T.  Hunter 
Hugh  Jack 
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Robert  Jack 
Carl  Jobst 
J.  T.  B.  Jones 
Robert  Kennedy 
Robert  H.  Lovett 
H.  W.  Lynch 
George  McClyment 

E.  D.  McCulloch 
W.  G.  McRoberts 
G.  C.  Marsh 

I.  N,  Martin 
C.  S.  May 
Emmet  C.  May 

F.  T.  Miller 
Charles  Nathan 
Richard  Newsam 

B.  H.  Onken 
George  T.  Page 
W.  S.  Parry 
W.  E.  Persons 
H.  M.  Pindell 

Petersburg 
W.  M.  Groves 

C.  P.  Laning 

Piper  City 

Pitts FIELD 
J.  M.  Bush 

Prentice 

QUINCY 

J.  O.  Anderson 
W.  H.  Hoffman 
S.  B.  Montgomery 
Richland 

RiVERTON 

Rochelle 
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F.  J.  Quinn 
P.  G.  Rennick 
N.  C.  Rice 
Charles  W.  Robison 
C.  A.  Simmington 
George  F.  Simmons 
Frederick  H.  Smith 
C.  E.  Stone 

C.  U.  Stone 
W.  E.  Stone 
Warren  Sutliff 
Dick  Townsend 
J.  L.  Trann 

G.  W.  Van  Fleet 
R.  S.  Wallace 

D.  A.  Weil 
Joseph  A.  Weil 

E.  W.  Wilson 
E.  N.  Woodruff 
G.  A.  Zeller 


G.  L.  Laning 
Harry  Schirding 

John  A.  Montelius 

Harry  Higbee 
J.  H.  Hubbs 

Edward  J.  Parker 
George  H.  W^ilson 

Tavner  Anderson 
John  Deal 
John  Coleman 
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Rochester 

rockford 

Rock  Island 
Thomas  Campbell 
B.  E.  Jones 
Edward  Kittilsen 

RUSHVILLE 

A.  M.  Foster 

Shaupsburg 

Sheffield 

Shelbyville 

Springfield 
Henry  Abels 
Alfred  Adams 
Walter  MeC.  Allen 
A.  A.  Anderson 
Oscar  Ansell 
W.  P.  Armstrong 
O.  B.  Babcock 
L.  L.  Bacchus 
Raymond  V.  Bahr 
John  A.  Barber 
H.  E.  Barker 
Edgar  S.  Barnes 
George  A.  Bates 
Charles  T.  Baumann 
H.  S.  Bekemeyer 
Victor  E.  Bender 
R.  L.  Berry 
Charles  T.  Bisch 
Harold  P.  Bisch 
John  W.  Black 
Ira  B.  Blackstock 
F.  G.  Blair 
H.  C.  Blankemeyer 
Alfred  Booth 
C.  M.  Bowcock 


J.  M.  Bell 
Alexander  Collier 

F.  O.  Van  Galder 
H.  L.  Wheelan 


John  S.  Little 
O.  S.  Nash 
C.  C.  Pervier 
J.  W.  Yantis 

A.  L.  Bowen 
W.  L.  Bowlus 
Charles  Bressmer 
John  F.  Bretz 
G.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Sr. 
G.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Jr. 
John  H.  Brinkerhoff 
A.  C.  Brown 
C.  E.  Brown 
Milton  Hay  Brown 
Owlsey  Brown 
R.  C.  Brown 
Stuart  Brown 
E.  H.  Buckley 
Samuel  A.  Bullard 
William  A.  M.  Bunker 
George  W.  Bunn 
Henry  Bunn 
Jacob  Bunn 
John  W.  Bunn 
Joseph  F.  Bunn 
Willard  Bunn 
Edmund  Burke 
S.  T.  Burnett 
J.  F.  Cadwallader 
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E.  E.  Cantrall 

C.  C.  Carroll 
Noah  M.  Cass 
Henry  L.  Child 
Robert  A.  Clarkson 
George  E.  Coe 
Harry  E.  Coe 
Louis  J.  Coe 
Nathan  Cole 
Logan  Coleman 
Louis  G.  Coleman 
J.  H.  Collins 
Clinton  L.  Conkling 
William  H.  Conkling 
George  S.  Connelly 
James  A.  Connolly 
A.  E.  Converse 

A.  L.  Converse 
H,  A.  Converse 
W,  O.  Converse 
W.  H,  Conway 
John  C.  Cook 
J.  L.  Cook 

James  A.  Creighton 
John  T.  Creighton 
L.  A.  Danner 
Henry  Davis 
J.  MeCan  Davis 
George  Edward  Day 
Don  Deal 

Thomas  S.  Dempsey 
Charles  S.  Deneen 

D.  A.  DeVares 

F.  S.  Dickson 
H.  F.  Dorwin 

B.  F.  Drennan 

E.  J.  Dunn 


James  A.  Easley 
A.  W.  Edward 
Emery  Ennis 
Joseph  Farris 

D.  Frank  Fawcett 
George  H.  Faxon 
J.  H.  Feltham 
William  Fetzer 
C.  A.  Fiske 

Joel  C.  Fitch 
A.  M.  Fitzgerald 

E.  J.  Flynn 
J.  G.  Fogarty 
John  L.  Fortado 
Carl  D.  Franke 
John  B.  Franz 

C.  A.  Frazee 

D.  C.  Frederick 
G.  J.  George 
George  B,  Gillespie 
Frank  Godley 

J.  H.  Green 
J.  L.  Greene 
R.  Haas 
A.  Lee  Hagler 
Elmer  E.  Hagler 

E.  A.  Hall 
James  A.  Hall 
C.  F.  Handshy 

F.  L.  Hatch 
Charles  E.  Hay 
Logan  Hay 

E.  F.  Hazell 
Ernst  H.  Helmle 
George  B.  Helmle 

G.  B.  Hemenway 
A.  L,  Hereford 
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R.  F.  Herndon 
Rev.  T.  Hickey 
C.  V.  Hickox 
Howard  T.  Hicks 
B.  R.  Hieronymus 
Adelbert  V.  Higley 
Alonzo  Hoff 
J.  H.  Holbrook 
Walter  J.  Horn 
W.  M.  Howard 
J.  L.  Hudson 
J.  Otis  Humphrey 
Edward  F.  Irwin 
Horace  C.  Irwin 
W.  M.  Jageman 
F.  R.  Jamison 
William  Jayne 
James  JefYerson 
Roy  T.  Jefferson 
William  B.  Jess 
Edward  S.  Johnson 
James  A.  Jones 
James  T.  Jones 
Joseph  W,  Jones 
M.  A.  Jones 
S.  T.  Jones 
Alvin  S.  Keys 
Edward  D.  Keys 
Edward  L.  Keys 
George  E.  Keys 
John  M.  Kimble 
R.  F.  Kinsella 
Carl  H.  Klaholt 
Benjamin  Knudson 
George  N.  Kreider 
Frank  T.  Kuhl 
Edward  J.  Lano; 


B.  A.  Lange 
Henry  C.  Latham 

F.  M.  Legg 
J.  A.  Leland 
Warren  E.  Lewis 

G.  J.  Little 
G.  L.  Lloyd 
John  H.  Lloyd 
T.  D.  Logan 
E.  F.  Lomelino 
Harry  T.  Loper 
J.  H.  Lord 

J.  S.  Lord 
Henry  B.  Lubbe 
T.  B.  Luby 
T.  E.  Lyon 
A.  D.  Mackie 
A.  B.  Macpherson 
J.  F.  Macpherson 
R.  H.  McAnulty 
Plato  McCourlney 
J.  S.  McCuUough 
J.  F.  McLennan 
Henry  B.  McVeigh 
Charles  J.  Maldaner 
J.  D.  Marney 
H.  W.  Masters 
J.  H.  Matheny 
R.  C.  O.  Matheny 
A.  F.  Maurer 
O.  F.  Maxon 
H.  M.  Merriam 
J.  F.  Miller 
L.  S.  Miller 
Charles  F.  Mills 
Lewis  H.  Miner 
John  P.  Mockler 
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James  F.  Morris 
C.  F.  Mortimer 
S.  E.  ]\Iunson 
P.  F.  Murphy 
T.  J.  Murray 
Albert  Myers 
Lewis  M.  Myers 
\Y.  H.  Nelms 
Harry  W.  Nickey 
^\.  A.  Northcott" 
John  G.  Oglesby 
P.  J.  O'Reilly 
James  R.  Orr 
W.  A.  Orr 
N.  L.  Owen 
Jaxnes  H.  Paddock 
George  T.  Palmer 
Warren  E.  Partridge 
George  Pasfield,  Sr. 
George  Pasfield.  Jr. 
W.  A.  Pavey 
J.  K.  Pay  ton 
A.  T.  Peters 
Herman  Pierik 
John  C.  Pierik 
A.  G.  Portch 
Fred  W.  Potter 
Rufus  M.  Potts 
C.  A.  Power 
H.  T.  Pride 
G.  W.  Quackenbush 
John  Quinlan 
John  P.  Ramsey 
Isaac  N.  Ransom 
Verne  Ray 
Carl  M.  Reisch 
Edward  Reisch 
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Frank  Reisch 
George  Reisch 
George  Reisch,  Jr. 
Henry  C.  Remann 
Benjamin  Rich 
Franklin  Ridgely 
William  Ridgely 
C.  D.  Roberts  ' 
Nicholas  Roberts 
Charles  H.  Robinson 

E.  S.  Robinson 
W.  E.  Robinson 
J.  D.  Roper 
James  A.  Rose 
C.  H.  Rottger 
Albert  Salzenstein 
Emanuel  Salzenstein 
L.  J.  Samuels 

M.  D.  Schaff 

G.  H.  Schanbacher 

F.  L.  Schlierbach 
John  S.  Schnepp 
Charles  Schuck 

C.  W.  H.  Schuck 
J.  H.  Schuck 
Edgar  S.  Scott 
O.  G.  Scott 
Roy  M.  Seeley 
Richings  J.  Shand 
William  B.  Shepherd 
L.  Y.  Sherman 
Clark  B.  Shipp 
John  H.  Sikes 

A.  W.  Sikking 
Frank  Simmons 

D.  W.  Smith 

E.  S.  Smith 
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Hal  M.  Smith 
William  W.  Smith 
H.  M.  Solenberger 
W.  C.  Somraer 
Latham  T.  Southv'^r 
Willis  J.  Spaulding 
E.  A.  Stadden 
George  B.  Stadden 
C.  A.  Starne 
W.  H.  Stead 
A.  D.  Stevens 
R.  H.  Strongman 
J.  W.  Stuart 
Richard  M.  Sullivan 
H.  G.  Svi^irles 
J.  Mack  Tanner 
L.  C.  Taylor 
Will  Taylor 
James  Templeman 
E.  R.  Thayer 

Stillman  Valley 

Streator 

Sullivan 

Tallula 

Taylorville 

John  G.  Colgrove 

Phil  S.  Haner 

John  E.  Hogan 

Ernest  Hoover 

Tilden 

TOLUCA 

Urbana 

Vandalia 

Vienna 

George  W.  English 


W.  W.  Tracv 
Stephen  O.  Tripp 
James  R.  B.  Van  Cleave 
J.  C.  Walters 
P.  B.  Warren 
Howard  K.  Weber 
Charles  R.  Wescott 
L.  E.  Wheeler 
Frank  D.  Whipp 
C.  S.  Whitney 
Horace  L.  Wiggins 
Lewis  N.  Wiggins 
H.  T.  Willett 
Samuel  J.  Willett 
Bluford  Wilson 
G.  M.  Wilson 
II.  Clay  Wilson 
Thomas  W.  Wilson 
C.  M.  Woods 
William  Zapf 

J.  A.  Atwood 

O.  B.  Ryon 

W.  E.  Stedman 

C.  J.  Savage 

W.  M.  Provine 
Frank  Reed 
W.  E.  Turner 

William  Stevenson 
Michael  Fahy 
Leal  McCullough 
John  J.  Brown 

John  P.  Mathis 
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ViRDEN 

S.  H.  Humphrey 
O.  R.  Rohrer 
Joseph  N.  Ross 
Virginia 

George  B.  Conover 
C.  W.  Savage 

Warrensburq 

Warsaw 

Washburn 

Watseka 

Frank  M.  Grangle 

Willi  AMSVILLE 
H,  C.  Groves 
J.  F.  Prather 

WiLMETTE 

Winchester 
Woodlawn 

Greencastle 

Indianapolis 
A.  P.  Allen 
A.  B.  Anderson 
E.  H.  Bangs 
T.  M.  Bradford 
George  C.  Brooks 
Robert  Cline 
(diaries  F.  Coffin 
H.  F.  Hill 
II.  B.  Lewis 
W.  B.  Mann 

Terre  Haute 

WiNIMAC 

Leavenworth 
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INDIANA 


KANSAS 


J.  H.  Shriver 
H.  C.  Simons 


Henry  Savage 

C.  J.  Tucker 
Truman  Plantz 
H.  T.  Ireland 

George  H.  Hamilton 

John  W.  Prather 

L.  J.  Pierson 
A.  P.  Grout 
G.  B.  Wilborn 

Jesse  W.  Weik 

C.  L.  McNaughton 
Charles  Moore 
Harry  Paddock 
A.  J.  Parsons 
Frank  Redmund 
E.  A.  Reed 
L.  G.  Richardson 
John  Uprichard 
L.  N.  Whitney 

Frank  R.  Fisher 
Moses  A.  Dilts 

E.  E.  Murphy 
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Battle  Cbeek 
Detroit 

Brookfield 

Kansas  City 
John  Adams 

MOBERLY 

St.  Louis 

L  L.  Burlinffame 

B.  W.  Fraiienthal 

C.  W.  Galligan 
James  C.  Jones 
E.  P.  Melson 

Melville 

New  York  City 
Martin  W.  Littleton 
Frank  Lord 


MICHIGAN 


MISSOURI 


MONTANA 
NEW  YORK 


C.  W.  Post 
E.  J.  Bechtel 

R.  R.  Smith 

C.  B.  Graff 
Remann  A.  Brown 

Henderson  Ridgely 
George  W.  Simmons 
Randolph  Smith 
E.  A.  Williams 


Paul  L.  Van  Cleave 


J.  E.  T.  Rutter 


Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 
Manila 
Milwaukee 


OHIO 

Frank  H.  Alfred 

PENNSYLVANIA 

W.  H.  Lambert 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

J.  W.  Hausserman 

WISCONSIN 

John  E.  Burton 
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